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ORAL AND TEXT-BOOK INSTRUCTION. 


REPORL OF COMMITTEE. 


Your committee, to whom the subject of Oral and Text-Book In- 
struction was assigned, submit the following as a partial report, and 
ask farther time for a more complete consideration: 

We assume the commonly received definition of a text-beok to be 
the task-boo/: containing the lessons assigned, the statements and 
phrases of which are to be learned by the pupil in lieu of the oral 
instruction so generally prevalent in previous centuries. 

One reason for this departure from the method of former ages, a 
departure more marked in this country than among the nations of 
the old world, seems to have been the wide spread efforts to afford 
universal education as a foundation for our institutions. There was 
an imperative demand for more schools than the nation could supply 
with true teachers. The expedient of a few able minds doing the 
required teaching by proxy, through the printed page, under the over- 
sight of an inferior class of minds, was tried. This method, possess- 
ing certain intrinsic excellencies, seemed all the more feasible at the 
time owing to the almost total absence of experimental and inductive 
sciences from courses of study. The schools became filled with men 
who could * keep order” and hear lessons. In spite of many true 
and able teachers still in the work, the general tone of culture became 
changed and the “ text-book ” became the beginning and end of sehool 
instruction for the great mass of pupils. 

Starting in its most appropriate sphere of intermediate instruction, 
it has shaped the processes of education from the infant school through 
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the university. The introduction of the different branches of natural 
science as a prominent part of school work has served to disclose the 
inadequacy of a text-book method for all school work. 

This method, endeared to this generation as the centre and horizon 
of our school-boy experience, and faithfully followed in our riper 
years, finds ready defense from all minds. Permit us briefly to sketch 
some of its defects: 

1. In the first years ofa child’s school work texts are necessarily use- 
less, except as an exercise in reading, until reading has ceased to be a 
task. A reliance upon text-books for instruction engenders, there- 
fore, an unwise haste in acquiring the art of reading so that the 
recognition of arbitrary signs and groupings of characters is made 
the burden of primary instruction. 

Nothing in the laws of mind is more certain than that knowledge 
is gained and strength developed most readily on lines of previous 
habits in thought. The violation of this principle at the threshold 
of school life, encouraged by the blind effort to secure an ability to 
employ texts, has much for which to answer in the warped mental 
habits and tastes of this generation. 

The readiness with which the child’s nature yields to personal in- 
fluence, and the eagerness with which he seeks knowledge when vi- 
talized, while constantly repeiled by the unsympathetic medium of 
the silent page, are indices that point unerringly to the true method of 
primary teaching, though heeded by so few. 

2. Only after the mind has become habituated to definite thinking, 
with guide lines quite distinctly traced, and considerable familiarity 
with elementary processes has been gained, can it be profitably left or 
induced to seek knowledge chiefly from texts. 

Your committee believe that a large element of disorder and dis- 
obedience is created by the strenuous efforts made to compel the 
young to apply themselves to continuous study before they have been 
prepared and trained for the effort. 

8. After the child has been trained in habits of careful observation 
and attained the ability to independently concentrate attention, the 
text becomes an important auxiliary. 

It enables the youth, yet lacking the power to hold a topic in all 
its details clearly before the mind, to examine a complex subject with 
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comparative ease, and do accurate and profitable work upon it beyond 
the hour of instruction. Yet even in this period of the text’s great- 
est usefulness (after the reflective power is well rooted, and yet is 
lacking in the ripening vigor of manhood), it can never be permitted 
to usurp the office of teacher without injury to mental habit. It 
must be kept as servant, and never be permitted to rule the work. 

It is this tendency of the nominal teacher to abdieate his place and 
suffer the agent to dictate terms to himself and school, that is con- 
demned. 

The very extensive, almost exclusive, dependence of teachers and 
pupils, upon the text-book for matter, phrase, and method, is so mani- 
festly injurious to mental growth that we need not discuss its influ- 
ence upon the pupil’s habits of thought. The following points are 
suggested regarding the influence upon the teacher and the profes- 
sion. 

1. In so far as it promotes an excessive amount of “lesson hearing,” 
it permits the substitution of ill-trained and inferior minds which, as 
base coin, tend to exclude the intelligent thinker from the field. 

2. It affords little incentive to constant growth and suffers mental 
indolence to predominate in the one who should be the centre of ener- 
gizing thought. The book permitting but not compelling the man 
to be a teacher, allows an unthinking routine, and he, unchallenged, 
“presides over recitations to which he contributes nothing.” 

3. The tendency to dwell upon the artificial form of knowledge, 
stereotyped for the million, induces him tu rely upon feats of meiory 
in tests of proficiency both in himself and pupils. This constant 
appeal to the exercise ofa single faculty without aid from other train- 
ed powers is most prejudical to culture. Candor and broad thinking 
ean only take root in a mind with evenly trained powers. 

4. The acceptance of the text-book as an embodiment of the work 
to be done in a branch, narrows the horizon of a teacher's purpose, 
and closes many avenues of growth even in that subject, by inducing 
abigoted habit of accepting past conclusions with little question, 
and by cultivating no inclination to test trath face to face with his 
fellows, thus depriving him of an essential quality in teaching, the 
ability to impress and stimulate thought. 

Read at Madison December 28, 1876. 

G. S. ALBEE, 
W. H. Beaca, 
J. H. Terry. 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


As the teachers are, so are the schools; as the schools are, so is the 
country, or so it willsoon become. It therefore behooves the state, as 
it values its own stability and prosperity, to see to it that we not only 
have schools and school houses, but also competent teachers. The 
state of Wisconsin has always had some provision avowedly for ex- 
cluding incompetent teachers. We had first a town supervision and 
licensure, which we were glad to bury out of our sight. For this 
was substituted the county system which is generally allowed, so far as 
licensing teachers is concerned, to be a great improvement on the 
former. Still its warmest friends acknowledge its defects. Among 
these are: 

Ist. The different standards adopted in different counties. 

2d. The fluctuation in the same county from one superintendent's 
administration to that of another. At one time the standard is 
so high that a large percentage of the teachers are unable to secure 
anything higher than a limited certificate, while under a succeed- 
ing administration these same teachers become fuil-fledged second and 
third grade teachers, monopolizing the schools, upon the principle 
that a debased currency drives out of circulation the better. 

The state department has hitherto exercised no control in this im- 
portant—this most important matter. Here, where its influence for 
good upon the schools might be more effective than in any other of 
its functions, it has been contented to be more ornamental than use- 
ful—only an imposing figurehead. In this respect we might learn a 
lesson frum the Province of Ontario, and even from those European 
States which, though late in establishing a national system of popu- 
Jar education, have had the wisdom to make it efficient by a most 
vigorous and uniform standard of admission to the teacher's ranks 
throughout the state. 

The state department of Wisconsin should make itself felt as a con- 
trolling central force by preparing the questions to be used by the 
county superintendents throughout the state and fixing the percent- 
age of correct answers necessary to securing certificates. If need be, 
for a time, this percentage might be lower in certain counties, but 
the questions should be uniform and should afterwards be published 
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in the State Superintendent’s report with the results in every county 
of the state. It should be made the duty of the county superintend- 
ents when visiting schools to make such observations as would ena- 
ble them to put on record the teacher’s standing in ability to teach 
and to govern, and forward a copy thereof to the state department of 
public instruction. Provision should be made, as in the province of 
Ontario, for securing fair examinations and just inspection of the 
answers given; also for granting life certificates for the county to all 
who have passed two or more satisfactory examinations in the first, 
and it may be the second grade questions; thus holding out substan- 
tial inducements to teachers to seek higher attainments and relieving 
both state and county superintendents as well as approved teachers 
from a considerable amount of useless work. 

Written examinations, even when supplemented by oral question- 
ing, show with certainty only the acquaintance of the examinee with 
the subject; incidentally however, according to the clearness, order 
and precision of statement they indicate ability to teach. Powers 
of government are not at all thereby indicated; the school room 
determines the last, but so importané, so fundamental, in order to 
successful intellectual training, are the two first, i. e. knowledge of the 
subject and ability to present it clearly, that no applicant should re- 
ceive a life certificate, whether of county or state, who fails in these 
particulars. 

State certificates are at present obtainable in either of two ways, 
viz.: by passing a satisfactory examination before a State Board, or by 
receiving a Normal School diploma. 

In regard to the first of these methods we would suggest that such 
a constitution be given to the examining board that some good de-- 
gree of uniformity shall obtain from year to year in the character of 
the questions given and standard required; and further, that from the 
subjects submitted in addition to those required for a first grade. 
county certificcte, the applicant be permitted to select, say four, and 
satisfactory work on these be accepted. No ordinary person can be 
proficient in all the subjects now submitted. The questions must, 
therefore, necessarily be technical and simple, and the examination 
may indicate too often in the successful candidate hs capacity for 
cram rather than intellectual power. Limit the number of subjects. 
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by way of selection; let the questions be more exhaustive and a far 
better index of culture and genuine intellectnal capacity would be 
afforded. By shortening this work, time for oral work, calculated to 
show the applicant’s ability to handle a subject before a class, would be 
afforded at such examinations. State as well as county certificates 
should show the branches on which an applicant has passed and his 
standing thereon. 

A Normal School diploma is granted to normal students on a satis- 
factory written examination made by the faculty, supplemented by an 
oral examination by a committee of the Board of Regents. We be- 
lieve there is no arrangement among the Normal Schools to secure 
uniformity in their standards. The examination by the committee of 
Regents is, of necessity, limited on account of time, and while serv- 
ing valuable ends, would not. of itself warrant granting State certifi- 
cates. It is no impeachment either ot the honesty or ability of the 
faculty to say that their examination is not satisfactory. As Prof. 
Huxley, who nas had large experience as an examiner, says, a teacher 
is the unfittest of men to prepare examination questions for his own 
scholars. Teachers are apt to run in ruts. They have their peculiar 
hobbies, their pet questions, which they magnify and dwell upon, and 
these are apt to be made their test questions. Tor these reasons the 
questions should be framed by an independent board, under authority 
of the State department of Public Instruction, and forwarded to the 
Presidents of each of the Normal Sehools. These should be uniform 
and should be the same or of like grade used by the State board for 
State examinations. Placing the highest value on scientific methods, 
sometimes called normal methods of instruction, they must not be 
allowed to subordinate thorough and exhaustive knowledge. Indeed 
the Jatter should be the outcome of the former, and whatever method 
fails in these results is but a sounding brass and a tinkling eymbal. 

By assuming this legitimate relation to the examination of all 
the teachers of the state, the state department would be enabled to 
make manifest ia its report the comparative as well as absolute effi- 
ciency of the different normal schools, high schools and colleges of 
the state, and the amount and quality of the material they each con- 
tribute to the great bulwark and safeguard of the state—its teaching 
force. 


Read at Biadison, Dec. 27, 1876. 


A. F. Norrn, 
ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Wn». H. Breacu. 
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EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF PUPILS. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The committee to whom was referred that portion of the last an- 
nual address of the President, relating to the early withdrawal of 
pupils from school, offer the following report: 

Wuereas, the early withdrawal of pupils from school, is an evil in- 
jurious to the pupils and to the state; and, 

Wuerzas, We believe ignorance, a faulty public opinion, avarice, 
false-pride in pupils and parents, lack of parental contro}, defects in 
the school-system, and incompetency of teachers to be the more 
potent causes; and, 

Wuereas, Universal education is necessary for the safety and con- 
tinuance of a state, and it may rightfully do what it deems essential 
to its own preservation, welfare, and perpetuity; and, 

Wuereas, For the state to provide by public tax for the free edu- 
cation of its children and then leave all free to reject what is thus 
provided, furnishes cause ef complaint to those tax payers who see 
children growing up illiterate; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recognize the right of the state, to make laws 
compelling all children of proper age and menial and physical abi!- 
ity, to attend the public school, unless otherwise properly educated. 

Resolved, That the evil under consideration could, to a great ex- 
tent, be removed by the enactment and enforcing of a proper com- 
pulsory attendance law; still the passage of sueh law being a ques- 
tion of expeliency, and wholly dependent upon public opinion for its 
proper enforcement, the untiring energies of all friends of free, un- 
sectarian education, should be given to the formation of ‘ta public 
opinion, whose peremptory demands are far more sure to be obeyed 
without the forms of law, than any, or all laws could be without the 
exactions of such publie opinion.” 

Resolved, That the exegincies of the case call for every legiti- 
mate influence to be enlisted, every former of public opinion, every 





proper motive,—the press, the pulpit, the judge, the advoeate, the 
legislator, the farmer, the artizan and the business man, parental love 
and duty, the desire for peéuniary prosperity, the self-interest of those 
who are without children to educate, and the sentiment of benevo- 
lence and religion—to convince the parent that his action is criminal, 
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when willfully or from thoughtlessness, he deprives his children of 
what is made possible to them by a free education; and to convince 
the citizen that his action is none the less unworthy, when he yields 
willing assent to a child’s growing up in this intelligent age, without 
in sume way being possessed of so much truth as shall fit him for 
intelligent citizenship. 

Resolved, That an educational test for voting, judiciously formed, 
would tend to diminish the evil of which we complain. 

Resolved, That efforts of educators and officials should Le consci- 
entiously given to correcting the defects at present existing in our 
educational system. We believe that the distinctive work of the 
common school, the high school and the university, should be care- 
fully defined, and that an increased school attendance would be se- 
cured by granting certificates signed by proper school officials, cor- 
responding to the high school, the normal school and university 
diplomas, to such scholars as thoroughly master the work of the com- 
mon grammar school. 

Resolved, That in view of the prevalent early withdrawal of so 
many pupils from school, the importance is pressed upon us of mak- 
ing the common schools thoroughly efficient. 


Read at Madison, Dec. 28, 1876. 
J. Q. EMery, 


H. W. Strack, 
I. N. STEWART, 


— om 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Nobody will think of questioning the propriety of bestowing 
diplomas upon deserving teachers in this or in any other state, for 
the plan at once recommends itself as the very best means of strength- 
ening the cause of education. In the ceaseless war against ig- 
norance, we need a body of regulars as well as of volunteers, and at 
present the motley crowd of teachers constantly coming and going 
is more like an undisciplined meb than a regular army; and it is well 
therefore to have a meritorious select corps of assured standing, cer- 
tified by the highest educational authority in the state. The plan is 
unquestionably a wise beginning and will doubtless lead to the best 
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results. Our «mbitious young teachers now have a proper stimulus 
presented which cannot fail to encourage them to reach the high 
standard of attainments required by the forward movement of educa- 
tion in our day and generation. 

At the same time, when any such new, but wise and judicious ar- 
rangement was introduced (which occurred in this state five or six 
years ago) it does not seem very unreasonable to expect that those 
teachers of eminent standing who were already in the field and had 
done good service in the cause should, in courtesy, have received hon- 
orary certificates—say, after ten years successful teaching in this state. 
Such plan would not have been without precedent, for when, in 1845, 
Great Britain first introduced the system of public-school inspector- 
ship, which is now beginning to yield such valuable fruits, such teach- 
ers as those now alluded to had freely extended to them, without ex- 
amination, all the privileges which others received after successful 
competition. 

We have been accustomed to speak of the “three learned professions,” 
meaning thereby, “divinity, medicine and law,” but soon we shall 
have a fourth as learned perhaps as any of ihe others. In the grad- 
ual development of the race, it is a long while before the teacher re- 
ceives due recognition, and this is easily accounted for. The warrior 
in rude ages is always the first to take the lead and become the centre 
of influence, and for many ages the prototypes of “Sitting Bull” are 
in the ascendant. Next comes the “medicine man™ or priest, who 
shares the power wielded by the warlike chieftain. After him comes 
the man of law whose office is to define ownership to “ personal and 
real estate” after they are acquired by the strong hand of force, right 
always of course succeeding might. When people get somewhat set- 
tled down they soon come to find the use of physic to be essential to 
their being, and out of their wants in this respect the man of roots 
and herbs and drugs, has his first beginning and place in society. 
During all this time the teacher is “nowhere,” the want of him is not 
felt, or if he has any recognized existence or office in the body poli- 
tic, it is as a sort of dry nurse to the small children, to which humble 
occupation the care of the young pigs and chickens is usually thrown 
in as a legitimate appendage! 

Thus we have the origin of the professions briefly outlined, each hav- 
ing its early beginnings in a very rudimentary form and gradually de- 
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veloping into something better and higher. The teacher's profession 
comes last into the field because mankind are slow to acknowledge 
its paramount importanee. Eventually, however, the warrior will 
have to retire to the rear, and the teacher take his place, in ful- 
fillment of the never failing word of prophecy that the “first shal] 
be last and the last first.” 


As regards the examination for state certificates, which is one of the 
means emploped for raising the profession of the teacher in popular 
estimation, there ean be no doubt that it is at least as severe an intel- 
lectual exercise as that to which the young aspirants for admission to 
any of the other recognized professions, are usually subjected. The 
holder of a state certificate, where examination has extended over the 
wide range of no less than /wenty-five different subjects, each of which 
would require the labor of half a lifetime fully to master, is justly to 
be considered as the peer of the members of other learned protes- 
sions. And there is this much in favor of the young teacher, that 
while he has, first of all, to furnish evidence of successful teach- 
ing for several years, the young minister, doctor or lawyer, has to 
produce no such evidence of peculiar or decided aptitude for his pro- 
fession, before receiving admission. 

Our state has thus acted wisely in following the example of other 
states in this respect; and by gradually raising the standard of admis- 
sion, teaching will at length stand forward as a profession which, in 
its higher walks at least, the members of the traditional trio which 
have hitherto locked down upon poor pedagogues with scarcely dis- 
guised contempt, will be compelled to acknowledge as their equal. 
The public have great faith in diplomas, and hence we find that those 
who wish to deceive them are always anxious to pretend that they 
have them. The medical quack arms himself with bushels of them, 
for he is well skiiied in this tendency of human nature to believe in cre- 
dentials. They give a man a certain rank and position in society 
which is at once recognized as entitling him to a certain amount of 
deference and respect. Provided with a state certificate honorebly 
obtained after regular examination, a teacher can hold up his head 
and justly claim the honor which is due to his standing, and which 
will be freely accorded to him by every person of intelligence and dis- 
cernment. But as we have said, people in general are ever ready to 
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receive a man just as he comes recommended to them by some au- 
thoritative body. With such a certificate, one has ten chances to one 
of obtaining a good position as a teacher that he would have with 
none. School officers know the value to be attached to state certifi- 
cates; men of business are not slow to perceive that they have a mar- 
ketable value, that like other ‘good paper,” they pass current for 
what they profess to be worth, and when members of school boards, 
such men always give state certificates due consideration and weight. 

It is only from the fact that the State certificate is an evidence of 
solid acquirements on the part of the holder that it derives its 
steriing value as a recommendation. Hence, the importance of main- 
taining a high standard at the outset, and gradually raising it. The 
qualifications which would to-day entitle one to such a certificate 
might, ten years nence, be altogether inadequate, for there is nothing 
more apparent to even the most casual observer of passing events than 
that the educational world moves, as the earthly ball that we inhabit 
—moves at a rate at which it never moved before, and with a gather- 
ing momentum that must induce all to brace every nerve in order to 
keep pace with it. To give all a fair chance to obtain such certifi- 
cates, that is, all who possess the necessary qualifications, it would be 
well we think to hold the examinations during the cooler months 
when the mental facilties are in working order, rather than in the hot 
summer months when the nerves are relaxed, and it would, perhaps, 
be advisable also, from time to time,to publish in the pages of the 
JouRNAL oF Hpucation, copies of the questions presented, as they do 
* 


in some other States. 


SELECTED. 


THE CHEAP COLLEGES. 

The great mass of students who attend the smaller colleges in the 
west are, it is safe to say, paying part at least of their own expenses. 
These smaller colleges abound in the farming districts; the curricu- 
lam lays the foundation at least of knowledge and gives a bias to 
scholarly habits of thought, the rates of tuition are low, and board- 
ing in the adjacent villages is cheap. The temptation to elevate him- 
self by their help is brought to the very door of the laboring boy who 
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has been taught at the district school. It is from this class of boys 
that these colleges are replenished; the majority of younger students 
who enroll their names in the autumn, have worked in the field since 
May to earn money to keep them in college during the winter. After 
the first two years have been conquered in this way, the young fe! low 
goes through the usual rontine of teaching and study alternately, 
until he has gained his profession. ‘The conservative scholar of 


course piotests against such an education as inadequate, fragmen- 
tary, and shallow; he assures us, and truly, that the graduate of an 
ordinary American college is barely fitted to begin his training at a 
German university; that the mind, perpetually annoyed and _per- 
plexed by providing the necessities of animal life, is unfit to receive 
high thought or yield itself to the influence of knowledge with the 
requisite healthy tranquillity. 

All of which is true, and would bear upon the case if the after life 
of the American student were likely to be passed in shades of lettered 
ease in profound scientific or even philological research. But our 
farm-boy has only four years at the most to give to study, and study 
is not an end with him but a means—the weapon with which a hard, 
practical fight for bread and butter is to be fought. Every fragment 
of mathematical, scientific, or even classical knowledge, he hopes to 
turn over and over a thousand times; and it is certain that the great- 
er his difficulty in acquiring them is, the surer will be his hold on them, 
and the more ready wili be hiscommand of them for immediate use. 
The few profound scholars of whom America can boast belonged as a 
rule to an affluent class to whom learning came as an inheritance and 
birthright; but the practical men who have molded the politics, the 
social life, even the thought of the country, the Franklins, Websters, 
Clays, Greeleys, Lincolns, earned their knowledge precisely as the 
young fellow in the Western college is winning his—by the sweat of 
their brows. It was not the knowledge which was power to them, 
but the self-denial, the patience, the obstinate loyalty to their own 
idea, the “ staying-power ” acquired in the struggle for that knowledge. 

Superficial thinkers, too, who sneer at the smattering of learning 
bestowed in the course of ordinary colleges, leave out of the question 
the softening, ennobling influence of those four years of study not 
only on the lad but his family. Granted that in a few years after 
leaving his modest little Alma Mater he has forgotten the uses of the 
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Greek particles and cannot solve the simplest algebraic problem; the 
effect of that early struggle for a noble purpose has elevated his 
whole nature; the brief association with scholarly men and the 
glimpse of the side of the world which is not business, have made his 
life more liberal, given it higher significance and purpose, Any one 
conversant with the agricultural districts of this country will know 
the difference betv-een the clean, sordid farm-house, where the object 
of the hatchet-faced father and mother and their boorish sons is to 
eat and work to-day and prepare victuals and food for the rest of the 
year, and a like farm-house to which the boys and girls return in va- 
cation from college or school. In one is every sign of animal stag- 
nation; in the other are books, magazines, prints, music, every cheer- 
ful indication of active lives keeping step with the age to which they 
belong. It is this general elevation and widening of domestic life 
that tells on the country, after all, rather than the work of any in- 
dividual, be he Franklin or Webster.—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
[President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, now traveling 
in Europe, recently sent from Paris the following letter to the Cornell 
Era:| 


Our journey was the most comfortable I have ever had,and our 





stay in England as pleasant as possible; hardly a day passed that 
some act of hospitality was not pressed upon us. This was especi- 
ally the case in London, Oxford and Cambridge. Every opportunity 
was given me to consult the men I had most wished to see, and to 
study the various advances made in educational matters. 

Ihave been greatly struck by the marked progress there, in every- 
thing pertaining to education, since my former visits. As regards 
popular education, the English are building up a most noble system. 
The admission of new strata of society to the right of suffrage has 
forced even the most conservative to admit that provision must be 
made tor public instruction, such as the most sanguine Englishmen 
have never dared expect. 

Among the foremost men in this good work is Sir Charles Read 
Chairman of the London School Board—a man who gave up Parlia- 
mentary honors to devote himself to his present duties. As his col- 
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league on the Board of Judges at Philadelphia, I had occasion to 
know something of his earnestness and vigor, but since arriving on 
this side the water, even stronger proofs of his fitness have been re- 
vealed to me. He and his colleagues have just been through a hard 
battle and won a great victory. Although a thoroughly Christian 
man, he had a large part of the church against him—he and his 
friends supporting a system of national schools under national cou- 
trol, and the other side declaring for a system mainly regulated by 
the church authorities. The battle at one time seemed doubtful, 
During my stay in London, a demonstration of great apparent 
power was made against the National School System — the 
Bishop of London presiding, and a large number of clergy- 
men and gentlemen of influence joining in the meeting wherein secu- 
lar education was denounced as * godless” and “ tending to atheism.” 

Nor was this all; the school board had been obliged to expend im- 
mense sums of money in acquiring sites in the midst of populous 
neighborhoods and in erecting large and well-equipped school houses— 
and they had not hesitated to employ the best of teachers at sufficient 
salaries. This expenditure was skillfuliy used against Sir Charles 
Read and his associates—and mingled with the ery of “ godlessness” 
was the ery of “extravagance.” Every effort was made to alarm the 
average Englishman by portraying the dangers to his soul and to his 
pocket. 

But the result has astunished everybody. By immense majorities 
such men as Sir Charles Read, Mr. Lyulph Stanley and their associ- 
ciates have been continued in office, and it may interest some of our 
friends to know that among the members of the Boards returned in 
the interests of National Schools, are at least two women. 

By the way, let me here say that [ have been not a little surprised 
to find, even in conservative quarters in England, how much less fear 
there is of the “woman question” than with us. If a woman is 
really the most fitting candidate for a position on a school board. it 
never seems to occur to anybody to reject her because she is a woman 
—and it should be borne in mind that men of very high social and 
political standing are glad to take such positions. There can be no 
doubt now that Great Britain is to have a national and secular educa- 
tion from the primary to the most advanced departments of instruc- 
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tion. ‘his tendency is to be seen not less strongly in the Universi- 
ties than in the public schools. Since my former visits tv the Univer- 
sities all the test oaths and declarations which barred out students not 
conforming tv the established church have been abolished. and there 
seems no injurious check upon freedom of thought. I have heard 
every sort of stirring question in militant theology, science and lit- 
erature discussed in College halls and common rooms with the ut- 
most fairness and fullness. I doubt whether at this moment the Pro- 
fessors and Students of any Universities in the world are more free to 
hold any sort of conscientious opinions than are those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Of course, there are those who lament this. I was present at one 
of the University sermons when the preacher—a man of some dis- 
tinction—bewailed the breaking down of the barriers erected by “the 
wisdom of our ancestors ”*—but it was plain that his grief was not 
shared by any considerable part of the University; another Univer- 
sity sermon preached by adivine of much greater liberality in thought 
seemed to take much stronger hold upon professors, fellows and stu- 
dents. I do not think that the most earnest believer in the Church 
of England has any cause for regret in this. One of the foremost 
radicals in Great Britain remarked to me that the most radical ideas 
were treated with more fairness by men of that Church than by men 
of any other religious body, and tha’ on this very account the Church 
is likely to hold its present commanding position. Doubtiess there is 
much truth in this. A comparison between the sermons heard at my 
former visits and those to whieh IL have listened during the past 
month led me to the same conclusion. The strongest men in the 
Church no Jonger set themselves against the progress of thought, but 
march with it. This alone accounts for the victory of the National 
School System at the recent elections. Whatever a few men in high 
position might say as to the * 
education as opposed to a clerical system, the great body of thought- 
ful and conscientious men in the Church of England, and out of it, 
quietly decided in favor of an education not anti-Christian but free 
from ecclesiastical control. 


godlessness ” of a national system of 


In my next letter I will give some details as to progress in the two 
great English Universities, especially in regard to prominence given 
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to studies in political and social sciences and the natural sciences, and 
in regard also to the extension of University privileges throughout 
England; and, of course, I shall not forget my visit to Girton and 
Neversham Colleges at Cambridge, for women. 


= <2 © o> — 


MANAGEMENT OF COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


But for the superior average powers of country children as com- 
pared with those of the city, the vast disparity now existing in edu- 
cational privileges between country and city would be sadly ominous 
for both, and, especially for cities, whose intellectual as well as 
commercial pabulum is derived largely from the rural districts, 
Could the children of the glebe have the intellectual training of the 
children of the pavement, the intellectual greatness of the ancient 
Greeks might at length be rivaled. It is assumed, but not at all cer- 
tain, that the education of the country schools is necessarily and 
hopelessly inferior to that of the city schools. It is certain that such 
is the fact at present, but it is not certain that it will be so in the 
future. City schools like those of Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, are the most beautiful and perfect organizations 
in society. And how admirable it is that one class has the exclusive 
services of an accomplished teacher all the time! But in the very 
luxuriance of privilege enjoyed by such classes, there are just the 
same temptations to educational dilettantism that there is to social 
dilettantism in the everlasting pursuit of personal comfort, social 
etiquette, and esthetic accomplishment. 

Strength comes from battling with difficulties. And as the very 
discomforts of country life develop manhood, so there may be an in- 
tellectually developing power in the wrestlings of a neglected 
school-boy over the difficulties of his lessons. One who visits coun- 
try as well as city schools, can but be struck with the rugged strength 
of the country boy’s intellect, whilst he may, in some cases, be shock- 
ed with barbarisms that he sees and hears. The country boy’s edu- 
cation needs the finish which comes from system. But what is want- 
ed, is not the city system carried out to the cross-roads, which would 
be as unsuited to the place as would be the complex and costly civiliza- 
tion of New York city, transported to the depths of the Adiron- 
dacks. The school system of the country must grow like the shell of 
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the soft-crab,—out of itself. The young David could do better fight- 
ing with his pebbles and sling, than with the harness of Goliath. 
Freedom, hard work, and self-help, are among the first laws of coun- 
try life. The young lion must not be caged; he must hunt his food, 
and thus grow strong. 

But, unquestionably, there is too much wild life in our country 
schools, and they must be harnessed into something like systematic 
work before they can properly be classed among educational institu- 
tions. Now tvo often the boy rules the teacher; if he does not, his 
“daddy” does. Bud will not be put back ten pages in the Second 
Reader in order to form a class;—he'll fight first. Sissy having 
reached Long Division with the last teacher, does not want to go 
over “hard old” Multiplication ever again; and mother says she 
musn’t either. Polly brings Pike’s Arithmetic, Sam brings The Death 
of Abel, and little Joe brings no book at all. ‘“ Money is mighty 
hard to get; you must try te work along till times get better.” The 
widow Smith, that is the weak-eyed teacher, must not offend any 
body, because those little children at home must have bread. Dick 
Morrison, the teacher up Stony Run, isn’t afraid of anvbody, he 
storms and larrups and works,—Oh how he works!— he hears eighty- 
five lessons a day; and they say he is asplendid teacher, because he 
believes “ lickin’ and larnin’ go together.” 

Now ean all this be cured? Yes. Can Jerry Applejack and Sukey 
Swingskillet be made to know their places, even where their own 
brats are concerned? Yes. Can little Joe be made to bring a hook, 
and the right book? Yes. Can order, civility, and system, be made 
to reign in the “ bear-garden’ up the hollow? Yes. Can the eighty- 
five recitations be reduced to one-fourth the number? Yes. And as 
good work be done? Yes, far better! How? That little word asks 
alarge question,—too large to be answered to-day.—N. 2. Journal 
of Education. 





EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 


During the Centennial Exhibition numerous friends of educatiow 
expressed a strong desire that the data there available for a compre- 
hensive report on that subject should be thoroughly utilized. But 


since the plans of the commission did not include full reports upon 
2—Vol. VII No. 5. 
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any of the 28 groups of the Exhibition, the appeals of educators and 
of educational associations in this behalf proved unavailing. Toward 
the close of the Exhibition, however, the Foreign Commissioners, 
many of whom are zealous friends of education, took up the matter, 
and finally united in a formal appeal to Dr. John W. Hoyt, author of 
the official report on education in connection with the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1867, requesting him to undertake the preparation of a “ gen- 
eral report on the recent progress and present condition of education 
in all countries.” They offered a liberal fund to meet the expenses 
incidental to its preparation, no doubt being felt that the Centennial 
Commission or the Government of the United States would provide 
for its publication. 

This notable request, signed by the acting chiefs of all the foreign 
national commissions, and sustained by like appeals from the judges 
of the educational group, and from other high sources, met with an 
affirmative response. Dr. Hoyt has received from the National Com- 
missioner of Education, and from other Government officials, the 
offer of facilities not elsewhere available, and is now in the city en- 
gaged upon the work. Dr. Hoyt possesses special qualifications for 
such a task. He was President of the International Jury for Educa- 
tion at the Vienna Exhibition, and Secretary and finally acting Chair- 
man of the Board of Judges for Education and Science at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876. Besides, he has lately made a third very 
extended special tour of both Kurope and America, his investigations 
embracing the whole field of education.— Washington Correspondence 
New York Tribune. 


—< o<>— 


A good deal of the suecess of a teacher depends upon the manner 
in which questions are proposed. Perhaps the most important requi- 
site unter this head is animation. Slow, dull, heavy questioning we:- 
ries children, and destroys their interest in a lesson. It is by a rapid 
succession of questions, by a pleasing and spirited manner, by dex- 
trously challenging all who seem inattentive, and, above all, by an 
earnest feeling of interest in the subject, and of delight in seeing the 
minds of his scholars at work, that the teacher will best kindle their 
mental activity, and give life and force to his subject.—Michigan 
Teacher. 
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HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER SEA AND OVER 
LAND. 

* Where’s Akyab, papa?” 

“T really can’t say. The name has an oriental sound. Perhaps 
it’s somewhere in Asia. But why do you ask?” 

“Tt says here in The Post,” Fred replied, looking up from the even- 
ing paper. “that a British steamer from Liverpool to Caleutta was 
lost to-day off Akyab, and | wondered where that might be.” 

“Can't you find it on the map?” I asked, seeing that he had one 
before him. 

“No. I’ve looked all along the coast from Liverpool clear around 
Africa——” 

“ Africa!” I exclaimed, interrupting him. ‘“ What part of Africa?” 

“Why, all along both sides, around Cape of Good Hope, and——” 

“Don’t you know that steamers do not go that way any more?” 

“Why not?” Fred asked in surprise. 

“Tt’s too far.” 

“But how else can they go? Not around Cape Horn, surely; that’s 
still farther.” 

“You seem to have forgotten the new short cut to the Kast by way 
of the Suez Canal.” 

“Sure enough! I[ never thought of that. I'll look again.” 

After hunting along time Fred gave it up, saying: “It can’t be on 
the map. I've looked carefully all the way from Gibraltar through 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and around Arabia and India 
clear to Caleutta; Ill get the big atlas.” 

“Let me see yours first,”’ [replied. Then after going over the course, 
I said, ‘ I think this must be the place, here on the coast of British 
Barmah.” 

“But how would the steamer get away over there?” 


“Driven out of her course, probably, by the storm that wrecked 
her. That Bay of Bengal is a terrible place for storms. Only a few 
weeks a ago acyclone swept over that region, driving the sea over 
the low country at the head of the bay, and drowning more than two 
hundred thousand people.” 

“T shouldn’t like to live there,” Fred remarked, turning to his paper 
again. 
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“When did you say the vessel was wrecked?” I asked, rather 
amused at his indifference. 

“Sometime to-day! the dispatch is dated Akyab, Nov. 15th.” 

‘Sometime to-day! And it never occurred to you that there’s any- 


thing remarkable in getting news the same day of an event which 
happened on the further side of the globe?” 

‘Not by telegraph,” the boy replied with the utmost frankness. 

He never knew what it was not to have the teiegraph, so he takes 
its marvelous results as a matter of course! When I was a boy it 
was something remarkable to hear the same day of what happened in 
the next town, five miles off. That’s the way the world goes; the 
miracle of to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow. I was about to 
say something of the sort to Fred, who seemed to be looking at the 
map in a careless sort of way, when he said, “ By the way, why don't 
the map makers put down the telegraph lines—at least the main 
ones?” 

Tt is only a little while since there was such a thing as atelegraph 
line,” [ replied, “‘and the map makers have not Jearned yet to ap- 
preciate the importance of them. Would you like to know where 
they run?” 

“Very much,” Fred replied, “though to tell the truth I never 
thought much about them before. I think it would be interesting to 
know how the news comes.” 

“Take your pencil, then, and make the lines as I point them out. 
We might begin with the dispatch from Akyab, that has had such a 
long way to come.” 

“Here’s the place, on the coast of British Burmah. The nearest 
great commercial centre is Calcutta, which is in telegraphic connec- 
tion with all the principal cities of Father India by means of an over- 
land line to Maulmein. The news probably came first to Calcutta, 
and from there across the country to Bombay. From Bombay to 
Aden is asubmarine cabie across the Arabian Sea, in fact two of them, 
for a second line has just been laid; and another cable runs length- 
wise of the Red Sea to Suez.” 

“ Not so fast, please; give me time to mark the lines.” 


“ After taking these long dives, over four thousand miles in all,” | 
continued slowly, * the news passed over land to Alexandria, then 
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plunged under the Mediterranean to Malta; thence under the sea 
again to Marsala, Sicily; then took another long swim to Gibraltar, 
thence by cable around to Lisbon, and trom Lisbon under the Atlan- 
tic again to Falmouth, England. Taking land again it passed to Liv- 
erpool by the way of London, probably then dove under the Irish 
Sea to Ireland, which it crossed without a rest, then plunged under 
the Atlantic, following one of the three cables from Valentia to Heart's 
Content, Newfoundland, or the opposition cable to Tor Bay, Nova 
Scotia, thence along the coast overland to Boston and New York.” 

“What a journey to make in one day! But I didn’t know there 
were so many cables under the Atlantic.” 

*There’s still another one: the French cable, from Crest to St. 
Pierre, and thence by sea to Duxbury, Mass; but I didn’t speak of 
that, as the news was English news. Have you marked them down?” 

“T don’t know where to put them,” said Fred. 

“Tt will be near enough to draw three lines side by side and close 
together from the Southern point of [reland to the Eastern poiny of 
Newfoundland, just north of St. Johns; and another south from Ire- 
land to the northern point of Nova Scotia. The French line runs 
straight across to St. Pierre, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then 
curves round to Duxbury. A new company in Baltimore has just 
been formed to put down three more Atlantic cables, but their posi- 
tion has not yet been announced. 

“That will do for the Atlantic, though while you are about it you 
may as well mark another line from Lisbon to Falmouth, for there’ 
are two, and another from Falmouth to Santander, Spain, across the 
Bay of Biscay.” 

“ Are there any more lines from England to the continent?” 

“Yes! fifteen or sixteen; across the English Channel to Franee, 
Belgium and Holland, and across the North Sea to Denmark and 
Norway. 

“And there are a great many more in the Mediterranean than the one 
you haye marked; three lines from Alexandria, two by way of Candia 
and the Isles of Greece, and one to Otranto, Italy; besides several 
lines connecting Marseilles, Franee, with Africa, and the Belearie 
Islands, Corsica and Sardinia.” 

“Does the war news from Turkey come through the Mediterranean 
cables?” 
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‘Some of it by way of Greece, thence by the deep sea cables 
through Gibraltar and the Atlantic, or else overiand through Italy, 
Switzerland, and France; but generally it takes one or other of the 
more direct routes, by way of Vienna. Western Europe is a perfect 
network of telegraph lines.” 

“T should think it would be nearer to India, overland, too.” said 
lred. 

“So it is, and there are several such lines through Russia and 
Persia, and through Asia Minor. The most direct is by way of Brus- 
sels, Munich, Vienna, Constantinople, Diarbeker, and Bagdad, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and thence by cables to the mouth of the 
gulf and around to Kurachee at the mouth of the Indus; or overland 
from the yulf through Beloochistan to the same point. From Kura- 
chee a line runs to Hyderabad, and around to Calcutta by way of the 
Punjaub and the Valley of the Ganges. Another line follows the 
the southern course to Bombay, Mysore, and around the point of the 
Peninsula to Madras, which is also connected with Bombay by way 
of the Decan. From Madras a cable stretches across the Bay ot 
Bengal to Penang in the Straits of Malacca, and another runs from 
there to Singapore, at the end of the malay Peninsula.” 

“Down,” said Fred, making the lines with his pencil. 


“Now draw a line from Singapore southward to Batavia, the capi- 
tal of Java. An overland line runs the entire length of the island to 
Banjoewangie, from which point to Port Darwin, Australia, is a cable 
which touches at Koepang on Timor Island. From Port Darwin a 
line traverses the deserts of Central Australia to Adelaide, South 
Australia, where the main line forks, one branch running to Mel- 
bourne, and from there by cable to Tasmania; the other to Sydney, 
New South Wales, whence a cable extends to Picton and Wellington, 
New Zealand. Thus the great English Colonies of that distant quar- 
ter are brought into quick communication with the mother country 
and the rest of the world. From Singapore another great telegraphic 
system brings us into close connection with Chinaand Japan. Draw 
a line from that city across the Gulf of Siam to Saigon, Cochin 
China; extend it across the China Sea to Hong Kong, and again to 
Amoy and Shanghai. From Shanghai a cable crosses the Yellow 
Sea to Nagasaki, Japan, which is joined to Yokohama and Yeddo b 
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cables around the southern and western shores of that Empire, and 
with Wladiwodstock by cable across the Sea of Japan. Wladiwod- 
stock is the southern terminus of the Russian line across Siberia, a 
line traversing the entire breadth of Europe and Asia, nearly a third 
of the distance round the globe! 

“Surveys have been made for a cable across the North Pacifie by 
way of the Sandwich Islands, to San Francisco, and before many 
years probably the girdle of the earth will have been completed that 
way.” 

“(ll mark that down—when it is finished,” said Fred, demurely. 
“That’s all the cables there are, I suppose.” 

“By no means. We have said nothing yet of American lines; we 
have some very important ones.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, * telegraph lines run every where here, and it would 
be an endless job to mark them all down. I may as well put down 
the cables, though.” 

“Well I saw a bit of South America news not long ago, which 
came to us by way of Lisbon; how do you suppose that happened?” 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine—not if it came all the way by telegraph.” 

“Take your pencil then and mark a line from Lisbon to Pernam- 
buco, South America, touching at Madeira and Cape de Verd Island. 
There’s Pernambuco at the extreme eastern point of Brazil. Now 
draw a sea line south to Bahai and Rio Janeiro, and extend it to 
Buenos Ayres, touching at Santos, 8. Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, 
and Montevideo. Buenos Ayres is united overland with the Argen- 
tine cities and Paraguay, and also with Valparaiso on the Pacific 
Coast. From Valparaiso lines ran North and South to all the cities 
of the coast as far as Payta,Peru, a cable system connecting Calderia,. 
Iquique, Arica, Islay and Callao. Some years ago a cable was laid 
between Northern Peru and Panama, but it proved a failure, from 
imperfect construction; so all the dispatches from that quarter have 
to come now by the roundabout way of Valparaiso, buenos Ayres and 
Pernambuco. Formerly they had to cross the Atlantic twice 
before reaching us; but now they can also come through a system of 
cables by way of Para, Cayenne, Demarara, Trinidad, St. Croix, 
Jamaica, Cuba and Florida. From Trinidad there is another cable 
line connecting all the Windward Islands with Porto Rico and Ja- 
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maica, from which another line runs across the Caribbean Sea to 
Aspinwall. From Jamaica a cable crosses to Santiago de Cuba, which 
is connected with Havana overland, and aiso by cables touching at 
Cienfuegos and Batabano. From Havana two cables run to Punta 
Rassa, Florida, touching at Key West. You won’t find Punta Rassa 
on the map; its merely a telegraph station on the coast. Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, who is now in Europe, and who has been absent 
from his empire for many months, is in daily communication by tele- 
graph with his dau&hter and her advisers in Rio Janeiro. His coun- 
sel and directions are as promptly sought und obtained as though he 
were within a few miles of his capital. I guess that will do for one 
lesson,” I concluded, as supper was announced. 

“T should say so!” Fred replied, enthusiastically. 

“T tell you what, papa! it’s my turn Monday to give a lecture to 
our geography class, and [ll just astonish the boys with something 
they won't find in the book.” 

“T think a talk about telegraphs would be exceedingly interesting 
to them—if you do it well,” I replied; and then we went to supper.— 
Adam Stwin in the Christian Union. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION FOR SUFFRAGE. 


[ After the recent results of an ignorant suffrage in certain South- 
ern States and Northern cities, and in view of the recent recoumen- 
dations of President Grant, and the quite general disposition to dis- 
cuss the suffrage question, the following views of Juhn Stuart Mill, 
taken from his “Considerations on Representative Government,” will 
be fuund of much interest and value-—Kps. | 

Independently of all these considerations, it is a personal injustice 
to withold from any one, unless for the prevention of greater evils, 
the ordinary privilege of having his voice reckoned in the disposal of 
affairs in which he has the same interest as other people. If he is 
required implicitly to obey, he should be legally entitled to be told 
what for; to have his consent asked, and his opinion counted at its 
worth, though not at more than its worth. There ought to be no 
pariahs in a full grown and civilized nation; no persons disqualified 
except through their own default. Hvery one is degraded, whether 
aware of it or not, when other people, without consulting him, take 
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upon themselves unlimited power to regulate his destiny. And even 
in a much more improved state than the human mind has ever yet 
reached, it is not in nature that they who are thus disposed of should 
meet with as fair play as those who have a voice. Rulers and ruling 
classes are under a necessity of considering tie interests and wishes 
of those who have the suffrage; but of those who are excluded, it is 
in their option whether they will do so or not; and, however honestly 
disposed, they are, in general, too fully occupied with things which 
they must attend to to have much room in their thoughts for any 
thing which they can with impunity disregard. No arrangement of 
the suffrage, therefore, can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded —in which the electoral 
privilege is not open to ali persons of full age who desire to obtain it. 

There are, however, certain exclusions, required by positive reasons, 
which do not conflict with this principle, and which, though an evil 
in themselves, are only to be got rid of by the cessation of the state 
of things which requires them. I regard it as wholly inadmissible 
that any person should participate in the suffrage without being able 
to read, write, and, I will add, perform the common operations of 
arithmetic. Justice demands, even when the suffrage does not de- 
pend on it, that the means of attaining these elementary acquire- 
ments should be within the reach of every person, either gratuitously 
or at an expense not exceeding what the poorest, who can earn their 
own living, can afford. If this were really the case, people would no 
more think of giving the suffrage to a man who could not read, than 
of giving it to a child who could not speak: and it would not be 
society that would exclude him, but his own laziness. When society 
has not performed its duty by rendering this amount of instruction 
accessible to all, there is some hardship in the case, but it is hardship 
that ought to be borne. If society has neglected to discharge two 
solemn obligations, the more important and more fundamental of the 
two must be fulfilled first; universal teaching must precede universal 
enfranchisement. No one but those in whom an ¢ priori theory has 
silenced common sense will maintain that power over others, over the 
whole community, should be imparted to people who have not ae- 
quired the commonest and most essential requisites for taking care cf 
themselves—for pursuing intelligently their own interests, and those 
of the persons most nearly allied to them. This argument, doubtless, 
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might be pressed farther, and made to prove much more. It would 
be eminently desirable that other things besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic could be made necessary to the suffrage; that some knowl- 
edge of the conformation of the earth, its natural and _ political divis- 
ions, the elements of general history, and of the history and institu- 
tions of their own country, could be required from all electors. But 
these kinds of knowledge, however indispensable to an intelligent use 
of the suffrage, are not, in this country, nor probably any where save 
inthe Northern United States, accessible to the whole people, nor 
does there exist any trustworthy machinery for ascertaining whether 
they have been acquired or not. The attempt, at present, would lead 
to partiality, chicanery, and every kind of fraud. It is better that 
the suffrage should be conferred indiscriminately, or even withheld 
indiscriminately, than that it should be given to one and withheld 
from another at the discretion of a public officer. In regard, how- 
ever, to reading, writing, and calculating, there need be no difficulty. 
It would be easy to require from every one who presented himself for 
registry that he should, in the presence of the registrar, copy a sen- 
tence from an English book, and perform a sum in the rule of three; 
and to secure, by fixed rules and complete publicity, the honest ap- 
plication of so very simple atest. This condition, therefore, should 
in all cases accompany universal suffrage; and it would, after a few 
years, exclude none but those who cared so little for the privilege 
that their vote, if given, would not be an indication of any real 
political opinion. 





STATE UNIFORMITY IN MINNESOTA. 


[ Hon. H. B. Wilson, ex-State Superintendent of Minnesota, was a 
member of the Senate of that State during the recent legislative ses- 
sion. Hestrongly opposed the monopoly text-book bill, against which 
he made an admirable speech. With the frustrated Wisconsin school 
book scheme fresh in memory, we commend the following extract 
from that speech as most interesting, suggestive and profitable read- 
ing. No class of “the people” should more thoroughly understand 
the animus of these kindred measures than teachers.— Eps. | 


At the beginning of the present session of the Legislature I had 
several conversations with Senator Donnelly upon the subject of de- 
vising some plan for reducing the price of our school-books. I also 
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talked with Mr. D. D. Merrill freely upon the same subject. I wrote 
to one of the leading publishing houses of the country to obtain in- 
formation in regard to the rules of the School Book Board of Trade. 
[received a long and very frank letter in reply, giving the informa- 
tion asked for, viz: why the price of school books is so high? and 
what could be done to make them cheaper? In the answer to my 
letter there was a printed pamphlet containing the constitution and 
by-laws Of the Publishers’ Board of Trade. I read the letter to 
Messrs. Donnelly and Merrill. I also gave them the printed pamph- 
let to read. I then sat down to draft a bill to carry out the purpose 
[ had in view, viz.: the cheapening of the price of school books. I 
wrote five sections of the proposed bill; I got the books into the 
State, in the bulk, at much cheaper rates than we were paying for 
them. I had ther in the office of the State Superintendent. I then 
went to work to devise a plan to distribute them among the pupils 
of the State. The more I thought over the matter, the more i be- 
came convinced [ had an elephant on my hands. The difficulty of 
carrying the plan into execution, in detai!, [ have partially enumerat- 
edin this speech. It is sufficient to say that after bestowing much 
thought upon the matter, I abandoned it as utterly impracticable. 1 
then concluded to introduce as a substitute for my biil, and the next 
best thing, H. F. No. 325, which has been printed and is now on the 
members’ desks. This bill leaves the whole school book matter just 
where it ought to be left, in the hands of the people of each district, 
town, city, village or borovgh, to select, and purchase their own 
books, if the legal voters so elect, and instruct the school authorities 
to purchase them, and sell tiem to their school children at cost. 

The authorities of any city or township can go into the city of 
Chicago, and purchase Clark’s Grammars, or Cornell’s Geographies, 
or Robinson’s Arithemetic’s just as cheap as Mr. Merrill can; and I 
can not see why they should not be allowed to do so, if they so de- 
sire. They can afford to retail the books to the pupils of the district 
just as low, or lower, than this bill proposes to furnish them. The 
high price of books does not result from the rate they are furnished 
to the book trade by the manufacturer; for they sell them at 40 per- 
cent. below their wholesale prices; they are high priced because the 
retailer demands such an immense profit. Now, Mr. Merrill has been 
for many years a school-book jobber. He has sold more books to the 
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retail trade of Minnesota, perhaps, than any man in the State. He 
has always purchased the books in use in the State, 40 per cent off of 
published prices. He has done more by his influence to keep up the 
price of school books to their present high standard, than any other 
five men in the State. Now, the friends of this bill, tell us “he is 
the first and only man who has stepped forward and offered to furnish 
cheaper books.” Has any other man ever had the chance to bid for 
furnishing cheaper books? When the friends -of this bill were asked 
to permit an amendment to it providing for competition in bidding 
for the first job, it was promptly voted down. No ehance has ever 
been offered by the State fur competing bids, to ascertain who would 
furnish an acceptable series of school books to the State, for a series 
of years. Henze, there is no justice in the assertion “that Mr. Mer- 
rill is the only man who has offered to furnish cheaper books.” 

This bill, nothwithstanding its many objectionable features may 
pass. There has been much lobbying in its interests. It is strongly 
intimated that every possible combination has been made with mem- 
bers of this House to secure the certainty of its passage. It is inti- 
mated that gentlemen representing the different railroad interests 
have been approached and promised support for their measure, if they 
will support the text-book bill. Members of the Senate have cireu- 
lated freely amond the members of this House, for several days, ear- 
nestly urging the latter to vote for this bill. Both of the newspapers 
of this city appear to favor it. Now, [do not charge that these news- 
papers expect any of the “hams.” I do not believe they do; but 
somehow they have honestly come to believe there is virtue in this 
proposed legislation, in regard to school text-books. But from the 
very nature of things, owing to the lack of experience on_ school 
matters, newspaper editors cannot be as well qualified to judge wisely 
in reference to the details of school matters, as one who has spent his 
whole life in studying the problem of education. They may be hon- 
est in their convictions, in reference to the best policy to be pursued 
in conducting a school system. They are unacquainted with all the 
conditions that enter into the solution of this problem. 


=e 


In Michigan a severe punishment was accounted for by “an undue 
appreciation of the thickness of the boys’ pantaloons.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Q. If by division, a town line runs through a district, does it re- 
quire any action of the supervisors of the town to render it a joint- 
district ? 

A. No, it becomes a joint-district as soon as it is embraced in two 
towns. 

Q. What is the proper evidence of service of due notice of the first 
meeting of a new district? 

A. The person serving the notice should make return by naming 
all persons to whom he read the notice, and all for whom he left a 
copy, and his return should be recorded at the first meeting. 

Q. In case of a proposed alteration of a district, what is proper evi- 
dence of a due service of notice thereof, upon the clerks? 

A. An admission of service, endorsed on the original draft of the 
of the notice would be sufficient. If this was refused, the supervisor 
or other person serving the notice could certify to the fact, on the 
same. 

Q. The state superintendent decided on appeal that this district 
should not be divided, but the town board intend to divide it, never- 
theless. Is there any way to prevent it? 

A. Perhaps an injunction could be obtained. If a division is propos- 
ed of an entirely different kinds it may possibly be justified—for in- 
stance if some territory is added as well as taken off; but the same 
action that was set aside must not be repeated, while essentially the 
same state of facts remains. 

Q. Our district having been formed, from another, and an award 
made of our proportion of the value of the property, nothing more 
has ever been done. Have we any remedy? 

Yes, the action required of the supervisors in sections 12, 13 and 14, 
can be enforced by mandamus. The award should be certified to the 
district clerk. 

Q. Must not special meetings be called at 7, P. M., the hour fixed 
by law for annual meetings? 
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A. The law does not so prescribe, but that the notice should “ state 
the time, place and object of the meeting.” 

Q. Can the school-term decided on at an annual meeting be chang- 
ed at a special meeting? 

A. Of course it can if the majority wish it, but a contract with a 
teacher, if made, cannot thus be changed without his consent, 

Q. If a district votes that the board hire an unqualified teacher, and 
the board does so hire, and pay such teacher out of the district funds, 
does that preclude prosecution for violation of the law? 

A. Not at all. The district can inno way make that lawful which js 
unlawful. 

(). The town clerk levied a tax on this part of the district at three 
cents instead of two cents on the dollar, as in the other part. How 
shall we get it back? 

A. If it was a mistake it shou!d be rectified voluntarily. If this is 
refused, there is no legal remedy, unless there was a fraudulent inten- 
tion. Was it not on the ground of an équalization of the tax, as pro- 
vided for in section 75? 

POWERS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

(. Can the board buy books and levy a tax to pay for them? 

A. The board has no such power. The district can authorize the 
board to buy, and can raise money to pay for them. 

Q. May a teacher be discharged for drunkenness, without waiting 
to get his certificate annulled ? 

A. Most certainly; the board should not retain him for a single day 
after evidence of a habit of drunkenness. It might not be necessary 
to dismiss a man who accidentally or incautiously became intoxicated 
for once, nor to annul his certificate. 

(). Can a board legally give leave to a teacher to teach on a holi- 
day ? 

A. There is no penalty for doing it, but it is against public policy. 
The day counts for both district and teacher. It would be illegal to 
make it count two days, by having school. 

(). Can a lost day be made up by having school the next holiday, 


by consent of the board? 
A. Not legally, for the reasons above given. 


RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 


Q. Since my contract is to teach the school of this district, am I 
obliged to teach foreign scholars? I hold not. 
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A. The school of any district may legally embrace foreign pupils, 
also pupils over 20 years of age. The teacher, under his contract, 
must teach all that the board admit, unless the contract makes some 
special conditions. If a dozen large scholars leave, the teacher does 
not expect to receive less wages. 

(). Is a teacher obliged to teach children under four years of age? 

A. Custom allows their presence, and expects them to be taught, if 
allowed to attend. If they deprive children of school age of proper 
attention, the board should see to it. It would not be well for the 
teacher to complain, if there is time and room for them. He could 
not demand extra pay. 

(). Can a teacher, whose certificate is annulled, continue to teach 
lawfully, if he takes an appeal ? 

A. It is not improper that he continue, the board desiring it, it 
being distinctly understood that the effect of so doing is determined 
by the decision on the appeal. If the appeal is sustained, the teach- 
er's rights are all sustained. 

(). Have orders in favor of teachers a preference in case of scarcity 
of funds? 

A. Your question implies that your funds are not kept separate. 
Teachers should be paid out of the money raised and received for 
that purpose. If the law is disregarded, and all isin one common 
fund, ordinarily it would be well to pay the teacher first of all. 

(). Is a teacher obliged to teach physical geography, when he holds 
only a third grade certificate? 

A. He is hired to teach the school, and if a few large scholars wish 
to recite in that study, with the approbation of the board, he should 
do the best he can. Of course no complaint could be made because he 
might not appear to be very well versed in it himself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q). Are not school officers who hire a teacher without a certificate 
liable to removal ? 

A. School officers may be removed for neglect of duty. Ilegal hir- 
ing and paying may be reached under Sections 136 and 134. 

Q. Can a treasurer pay a teacher out of some other fund, there be- 
ing not enough in the fund for teacher's wages? 

A. Money collected or received for a distinct purpose, must be kept 
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for that purpose. There is a severe penalty for the violation of this 
requirement, (Rev. Statutes, chap. 19, sec. 174). Money left over, say 
after building, may be applied by the district to some other purpose. 

Q. The parents of half the children object to the teacher’s reading 
out of the testament, because it is not like theirs. What shall be 
done? 

A. She might offer to read half the time out of the other. 

(). Can any one attend school free, except those of school age? 

A. Not unless the Jaw so provides, as it has done (at the last ses- 
sion) in regard to certain persons of foreign birth, between 20 and 30 
years of age. 

(). Is “Decoration Day,” or the day of spring election, a legal holi- 
day ? 

A. No, the legal holidays are Jan. 1, Feb. 22, July 4, Dec. 25, the 
day of General Election, and such Thanksgiving and Fasting days as 
may be appointed by national or state authority. 

Why is the JourNaL or Epucation addressed to the clerk particu- 
larly ? 

A. He is authorized by law, to subscribe for it, but it should be un- 
derstood as designed for the equal benefit of all the board. It should 
be bound and put in the district library, at the end of each year. 

(). How is the tax to pay the county superintendent assessed, on 
the basis of the number of school children in each town, or on the 
assessed valuation of property? In this county the tax seems une- 
qual. 

(). Upon the latter, of course, there being no other basis named, 
and the Constitution requires that “ the rate of taxation shall be uni- 
form,” in all cases. 

(). Is there any particular form, for an order of condemnation of 
a school-house. 

A. None has ever been printed in the code, for the reason perhaps 
that condemnation so seldom takes place. 


A new edition of the School Code has just been printed, and will 
soon be distributed to all town and district clerks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRAMMAR. 


[We ask critical consideration of the following and invite answers. There are in- 
yolyed some nice points undreamed-of by many teachers.—Eps. ] 

Manson, April 28, 1877. 

Eprirors JournAL.—I would be greatly obliged to have answers to the followias: In 
the sentence— I give such facts as have a bearing on the case.”’— 

1. What part of speech is “ as,’ and why? 

2. What kind of a clause is the one introduced by “as,’? what does it modify, and 
why? _— Respectfully, INQUIRER. 

Epirors JouRrNAL:—.Allow me to give my method of parsing the sentence “ What 
time he took orders doth not appear,” given by W. J. inthe April number. I think 
the clause “‘ What time he took orders,” is the subject; ‘ doth appear,” the predicate, 
modified by the modal adverb not. Greene is my authority. Is he not considered one 
of our best grammarians? C. A. M. 

[Greene is good authority. A phrase or sentence may be the subject of a sentence. ] 

Saint Pau, Minn., May 5th, 1877. 

Epitors JouRNAL Epvucatron:—As you invite analysis of the senience, ‘* What 
time he took orders doth not appear,’ I submit the following: 

It isa complex sentence. The clause, What time he took orders, is the subject of the 
principal proposition; doth appear is the predicate, modified by not. In the subordi- 
nate proposition, Ae is the subject; ¢oot orders is the predicate, and took, the verb, is 
modified by the phrase (at) what time. 

In answer to the question, what doth not appear?, it seems to me there is but one 
answer, viz: ‘* What time he took orders.”’ 

Sut Lam aware that this will not be a “ convincing”? statement, as W. J. and “the 
author of the Grammar,”’ are already fully persuaded. 

Yours respectfully, Hi. W. Sack. 


—_-— ood 


GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITION. 


[We gladly print the following, commending it to geometrical students. The prop- 
osition is a very neat one, and if not found in any text-book is certainly worthy of a 
place in one. We invite solutions.—Eps. ] 

PriyMmoutTn, Sheboygan Co., Wis., May 5, 1877. 

Epitors JourNAt:—Inclosed herewith you will fin.l a geometrical proposition 
which I would be pleased to have piaced before the readers of the JourNAL. It was 
given me by Mr. Stephen Littlefield of this county, with whom it is orizinal; at least 
he has never been able to find anything of the kind published, anJ nothing of the 
kind is hinted at in any geometry that I haye seen. 

3—Vol. VII No. 5. 
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The demonstration I have obtained for it is different from the one obtained by Mr. 
Littlefield himself. A good general enunciation is quite difficult to secure, but the 
particular enunciation will be easily understood. My object in placing it before the 
teachers is not only to secure the best demonstration, but to learn if it has been hereto. 
fore published. 

Until proof of its previous existence shall be obtained, [ shall denominate it 

LITTLEFIELD’S PROPOSITION 
Theorem. If upon the sides of any plane triangle squares be formed, and the angles of 
these squares not adjacent to the triangle be connected, two by two, by straight lines; 
then will the sum of the squares on these connecting lines be three times the sum of 
the squares on the sides of the triangle. 


K 





Let A B C be any triangle, upon the sidesof which are constructed the squares A 
G, A D,and B K. Then will the squares formed on the connecting lines E F, G H, 
and D K be three times the sum of the squares A G, A D and B K,i.e., 

EF’ + GH* + DK? = 3 AB’ + 3 AC’ + 3 BC. 


Respecttully, WaRREN J. BRIER. 
— 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Permit me to ask if it is quite correct to say that Marquette discovered the Missis- 
sippi in 1673, when history informs us that De Soto discovered it in 1541, and was 
buried in its waters? Yetsuch a statement is found in the ‘‘ Historical Notes of Wis- 
consin,’? embodied in the authorized versionof the constitution furnished to our schools 
by the state. Would it not be better to say that Marquette discovered the upper 
waters of the Mississippi? C. A. M. 

[The criticism as to Marquette ie proper—and yet he wasa discoverer of the river; 
only he was not the first white man to make a discovery of what is called the Missis- 
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sippi. Columbus discovered America but was not the first European todo so. But, in 
point of fact, the s‘ream which Marquette and Jolliet discovered is not the same one 
which De Soto discovered; it is only the principal tributary of the main river—the 
Mississippi-Missouri. The Geographies are all wrong, and won’t reform.—Eps]. 


Lenotu oF Days.—A correspondent asks for an explanation of the rapid increase 
of the length of days, beyond the arctic circle: 

Please answer through your JOURNAL the following questions: Is there any reason 
which will explain the rapid increase of the length of the days and nights from latitude 
66°, 32’ (polar circle) to latitude 67°, 19’; the days at the former being twenty four 
hours, while at the latter they are one month. It seems to me that between all the 
other points, mentioned in geography, the increase of the daysand nights from the 
equator towards the poles is more gradual than at this, and I have not met with any 
facts that would explain this irregularity. H. J. Hi: 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 





Eprtors JOURNAL: 

The more I reflect on the “ Free text-book law”? passed a year ago, the more am I 
impressed with the belief that it is sound in principle and a wise measure. Whether 
it is sufficiently guarded in its provisions, I cannot say, not having a copy to which I 
can refer. 

Assuming that it is sufficiently guarded and restrictive, I am of opinion that it is the 
cheapest method by which schools can be furnished with text-books. But I would 
have them free to all punils except such as preferred to own their books. I believe the 
schools in this city could, in the long run, be furnished with text-books, paper, slates, 
and all school material, at fifty per cent. of what they now cost, if not at less than that 
even. The books, etc., could, no doubt, be bought at thirty or forty per cent. discount, 
and then, as they would be the property of the Board, and would be under their con- 
trol, they could be made to last nearly twice as long as they now do. 

Slates are furnished the Primary Departments of our schools by the Board, and I 
am confident that a far less number are broken in the course of the year than when 
the pupils furnished their own slates. Every pupil has a slate and all the slates in the 
room are of the same size. 

I think, too, that if text-books were perfectly free, a large amount of scolding and 
fretting on the part of parents when books are called for would be done away with ina 
moment, and I have no doubt much ill feeling against teachers, now existing, caused by 
requiring parents to furnish school waterial, would cease to exist, and the charge of 
constant change of books would be heard no more. Uniformity would be secured under 
such an arrangement and the schools would be really free schools. It seems to me that 
for the Board to own the books and furnish them freely to pupils would be a wiser 
measure and would cause less ill feeling against boards and teachers, than for the 
board tosell them to the pupils. 

I am very truly, your obedient servant, B. M. REYNOLEs. 

La Crosse, Wis., April 30, 1877. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


We started out at the beginning of the year with a determination to make the JourNAL 
more useful and interesting to teachers and school officers thanever before. We wish- 
ed to doubly justify the almost unanimous desire of Wisconsin educators that it should 
retain its individuality and continue a militant power for the benefit of home interests. 
That we have to some extent succeeded, the five numbers of the present year, now is- 
sued, are, we trust, satisfactory evidence. We believe that no five consecutive nunbers 
ever before in the history of the publication, contained so much of practical value and 
interest to educational workers. 

That our efforts are appreciated, and the present value of the JouRNAL understood, 
many kind words, both oral, and written clearly prove. Those coming with voluntary 
individual subscriptions, from intelligent thoughtful men, are perhaps the best evi- 
dence. These, we are also gratified to say, are not confined to residents of the State. 
Probably never before were so many copies of the JouRNA1 sent to subscribers out of 
Wisconsin. 

We write those wordsin no spirit of egotism but simply to remind our readers that the 
pages sent to them monthly are worth reading and deserve at least twice the circulation 
they now have. If the admirable artiz'es of Professors Rankin, Beach, Salisbury, 
Lawrence, Earthman, Rockwood, Allen and others; if the valuable Reports we have 
this year published; if the accomplished and attempted legislative measures, fully 
printed or explained; if the numerous and carefully prepared official *‘ opinions,” in 
answer to questions constantly arising and perplexing school officers,—if these are 
adapted to interest and instruct the teacher or officer who takes the JOURNAL, they are 
equally adapted to benefit the one who does not take and read it. With 2,000 subserib- 
ers the JouRNAL is wielding only half the influence and conferring only half the bene- 
fit it would with 4,000 subseribers. And 4,000 Wisconsin ought to furnish. 


We respectfully ask each of our readers to review the five numbers of the present 
year, and see if they alone are not worth the trifling amount of the whole year’s sub- 
scription, and then to send us the additional subscriber—teacher or district officer—to 
whom he knows the JoURNAL would carry the same profit as to himself. To speak a 
good word for the “home organ” and to enlarge its influence, we hold to be the duty of 
every one of its subscribers who finds it of vaiue to himself. 

We call attention to th: contents of the present number. The report on ‘t Oral ant 
Text-Bovok Instruction,” written by President Albee, should be thrice read by every 
teacher. It contains important truth, clearly and effectively expressed. Mr. North’s 
report on “Teachers? Examinations” should be carefully read and pondered. Are not 
‘his positions based on the solid rock? Prof. Emery, in the report of his committee, 
touches upon some of the gravest educational problems of the day; and who can say 
his resolutionsdo not indicate the wisest solutions? An anonymous contributor has some 


good ideas on “State Certificates.”’ 
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Among the selected articles, ‘‘ Cheap Colleges,”? ‘‘ TheNew Education in England,” 
Management of Country Schools,” “‘ An Educational Qualification for Suffrage,’’ and 
“How the News Comes,”’ are of much more than ordinary interest. To the last two 
we call particular attention. The suffrage question is discussed by one of the most emi- 
nent of modern philosophers, and in the spirited dialogue concerning telegraphic cables 
a teacher can find two or three exceedingly interesting and useful lessons for his geog- 
raphy classes. Indeed, the information in the latter article wiil be prized by teachers 
for its own sake, as well as for its pedagogic uses. Much of that information will be 
surprise to them, as it was to us. 

Then look over the fuur pages of official answers to questions. There would seem to 
be something there of use toevery one. The new department of ‘t Correspondence’? — 
an experiment that has been so thoroughly approved that we shall permanently con- 
tinue it—has its usual variety,and nothing, we think, unworthy of perusal. As the 
lighter bits of information and comment in the ‘‘ Notes’’ will be read first of all, to 
them we need not call attention. 

We hope to make the JouRNAL better and better every month. Give us the en- 
couragement of good words, renewed and additional subscriptions, and contributions to 
its pages. 


TEST OF ABILITY TO TEACH. 


Without any fault of those in charge of the matter, the ordinary process of the ex~ 
amination of teachers, so far as the attempt to ascertain their ability to teach a school 
is concerned, is often most unsatisfactory in its results. This is more particularly true 
in reference to teachers for the summer schools. These schools are almost wholly 
taught by young women. The wages paid are often very small. The service expected 
is not very difficult, being merely to hear the children read and spell, with a little 
geography and arithmetic, probably a feeble essay at grammar, and some not very 
brilliant attempts at writing. Of ccurse it would be greatly to the advantage of these 
schools to have the best teachers, but it is not expected that any person of much expe- 
rience or reputation as a teacher, or who demands any considerable compensation, will 
seek such schools. They are mostly taught by girls in their teens, who have had little 
or no advantages beyond what the district school furnishes, with the exception now and 
then of a term or two at some higher school. This is more especially true of the newer 
parts of the State, and the “back districts.’ 

The process of examination determines rather the scholarship of the applicant than 
her ability to teach a small summer school with fair success, and the people, who judge 
only by the work done, feel that there is a wrong somewhere when one candidate who 
has succeeded well in teaching, but fails in her papers, is therefore rejected, while 
another gets a certificate, and yet is known to be a comparative failure in the school- 
room. This phase of the matter is illustrated by some notes taken by a county su per- 
intendent in another State in days gone by, in regard to each teacher licensed and em- 
ployed within his jurisdiction: 

‘“ Town of Harrison, Sub-district No. 1, Miss H—— P. teacher, age 25; 


licensed April 10. Has taught three summers; was at ———— Seminary three 
years; passed a good examination, and received a 2d grade, averaging 8, but could 
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seldom go beyond the books. Has read little but novels and poetry. Lacks general 
information, and is little interested in the topics of the day. Ideas of teaching meager 
and mechanical. Excels in writing, and reads pretty well, but in a rather affected way. 
Visited school June 4; 37 scholars enrolled; 19 present; average attendance, 22, but 
diminishing. Exercises except singing mostly lifeless and mechanical. Admits ‘that 
she does not like teaching. School-room tastefully adorned, writing good, and interests 
the pupils. Art of teaching, 4.” 

Same town, Sub-district No. 3, Miss K B teacher, age 16, her firstterm. 
Has attended oniy district school and that not very much. Has learned thoroughly 
as far as teachers could go, and turther, but not*yet through the common branches. 
Could therefore mark her but about 5, on average. excellent in arithmetic. Exhibits 
great natural tact for teaching, is quite original in her ideas; lent her Page. Is very 
enthusiastic; the children imbibe her spirit, and are improving rapidly. Directors 
loud in her praise, say they vastly prefer her to Miss » (whom they had last 
summer), with all her learning. Has read considerable biography and _ history, and 
makes good use of her reading in her recitations, and often brings in a newspaper and 
uses it in the geography class. Visited school June 5; enrolled, 42; present, 41; aver- 
age attendance 40. Art of teaching 9.’ 

The next superintendent refused Miss B. a certificate in the fall,as she did not come 
up to his strict standard in scholarship, while Miss P. came off with flying colors. The 
people in the two districts referred to were quite well aware, however, that the former 


was a successs as a teacher, and the latter a failure. The next winter Miss B. attended a 











select school, taught in a neighboring town, by 2 student from the normal school at 
Albany, paying her board by domestic service, and at the next examination distanced 
allcompetitors. Miss P. could not obtain the school in No. 1 a second time. She was 
employed, however, in an adjoining district, and the next winter married the young 
director, and thus ended her teaching days. Miss B. soon outstripped her friend in 
scholarship, went to the Normal school, and after a most successful career in the pub- 
lic schools, is now an honored and useful teacher within its walls. It is remembered of 
her, that as a child of 20 or 12, she would with delight gather a few toddlers and play 
school, and at school, would, if permitted, hear classes of little ones with great gravity 
and most surprising skill. 

The moral of this is not hard to see. Aptitude to teach should be noticed and en- 
couraged. Completness or glibness of scholarship is no sufficient substitute for this 
natural aptitude. It may not unfrequently happen that an excellent school may be 
taught for younger children, by one whose youth or limited scholarship would, by 
rigid rules, deny her a certificate. This is what people feel to be wrong. They feel 
that a certificate. though of high grade, isa miserable offset for a poor school; that a parrot- 
like familiarity with all the ‘ branches *’ does not make up for indifferenceto the wants 
and feelings of children, and inability to interest them in books or in the exercises of 
the school-room. 

Nothing in these remarks must be understood to imply that youth, inexperience and 
limited attainments are not usually serious drawbacks to the usefulness of a teacher; but 
they may in some considerable measure be atoned for, especially in primary and back- 
ward schools, by unusual aptitude to teach; and the intelligence which guides the super- 
vision of our schools should be sufficient to distinguish aptness to teach from mere 
book-knowledge, and to rate both at their true value. The superintendent referred to 
had small examination classes, one for each town, and was accustomed to have each 
new candidate conduct one or more classes in his presence, as a part of the examina- 
tion. 

The time will come when the wisdom of drawing to light the teaching talent of the 

young, in our schools, by the process of pupil-teaching, will be recognized, and this will 
_eb one important step towards making success in the career of our teachers the rule, 
and failure the exception. 
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CHEAP TEXT-BOOKS. 


Soon after the adjournment of the Legislature the State Superintendent sent a circu- 
lar letter to each one of the leading publishers of school bouks, asking their best 
terms to district boards, wishing to purchase direct from first hands, with public funds, 
under our exisiting state law. He received frank replies from all, and is now prepar- 
ing a circular to district officers, embodying the result of his inquiries, showing the 
advantages of district purchase and of free text-books, and urging upon the officers the 
prompt performance of their duty in the matter of selection, adoption, and purchase. 


If this vexed question of text-books cannot be settled—and settled satisfactorily—by 
school officers themselves, it never can be settled. Legislation is powerless to do what 
the people themselves can do, ought to do, but will not do. No legislation can secure 
for the people good bread, clean faces, or common sense. They must cultivate these 
virtues themselves or they will not have them. So with suitable school houses, com- 
petent teachers, and correct financial management. Under our form of government, 
at least, no Legislature—a body from and representing the people—can by any formal 
enactment secure these desirable things, when the people thomselves are careless or ig- 
norant respecting their value. It is not legislation, but improved public sentiment that 
will be sought by the wise reformer. If we were a despetism we might profitably here 
legislate, but as we are a republic we can only agitate. 

The school officers and people of Wisconsin generally ought to understand that they 
can, if they choose, settle this question of school-books so effectually and satisfactorily 
before another Legislature shall meet, that not a solitary voice in that body will be 
raised for cheap or uniform text-books sooner than for cheapand uniform soap, or tea. 
That the people may choose to do it we shall bring our best efforts to bear, and, in the 
interests of education and common sense, we invite the efforts of all right thinking per- 
sons. 

The responses to the circular letter, above mentioned, show that the publishers will 
meet the people in a liberal spirit. They agree to furnish books on the order of district 
boards, first or subsequent supplies, in any desired quantity, at discounts from last year’s 
retail rates of from 40 to 50 per cent. When a dollar book, such as American pub- 
lishers are now offering, can be had for 50 or 60 cents, no reasonable man can ask 
more. Itis not merely the best school book in the world, but it is absolutely the 
cheapest. The Vienna and Philadelphia Expositions proved this. 

Let district boards preserve their independence, do their duty, select and adopt the 
books suited totheir needs, purchase the books in quantities a trifle beyond their wants, 
and “shoot on the spot”? the teacher who illegally introduces unauthorized books. Let 
the books be sold at cost, if decidedly preferred; but, far better, let them be kept as dix- 
trict property, and, under the care of the teacher, be loaned to the pupils. There is 
thena full supply, uniformity, a wise economy of time, books well cared for, cheapness 
to the last degree, and no body growling. 

We call aitention to the letter of Prof. Reynolds, printed elsewhere. We call atten- 
tion to the absolutely convincing evidence given in the last report of the State Super- 
intendent. We call attention to the emphatic commendation of tree books in the last 
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Indiana School Journal. We call attention to the successful experience of more than 
a hundred districts in Wisconsin, and say to all: Do as the city of Watertown has just 
done. Greatly advance school interests and settle the text-book question at the same 
time, by a single act that makes the schools themselves thoroughly free. 

The circular of the Superintendent will soon be issued, and we invite to it general 
and thoughtful attention. 


a Oe - 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe CyCLOPAEDIA OF Epucation; Edited by Henry Kippie and ALEXANDER J. 
Scuem, Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of Public schools, New York 
City. New York: E. Steiger; London, Trubner & Co. 

It is to the reproach of the educational profession that this is the first appearance, in 
the English language, of a book of this character; not even a hand-book or dictionary 
of education has ever been known among us. This recalls the remark of a president 
of a normal school, that the profession has no literature, as compared with those of law 
and medicine. But this work is a beginning in the encyclopaedic portion of the field, 
not a very ambitious one, but at least u beginning. It supplies, reasonably well, a want 
long felt. The editors inform us that as the subjects upon which the book treats are 
rapidly expanding and growing, it is intended by the publisher to issue an annual, em- 
bracing such new matters as may be gathered yearly. This, after a few decades, will 
naturally be followed by a new and enlarged edition of the main work. 

That the work is not more comprehensive, is in no way a reflection upon the editors 
or publishers. The reason is found in the fact that education, though really deserving 
to be ranked as a science, is a science as yet mainly to be developed, at least so far as 
it concerns English speaking peoples. In Germany it is otherwise. That country has a 
rich and varied pedagogic literature. We have not. The wonder is that the editors 
have been able to do so well, with the scanty materials at their command. They are 
deserving of all praise, and the work of a large patronage. 

Mr. Kiddie has had wide and varied experience as an educator, and Mr. Schein has 
performed a great deal of work before as a cyclopaedist, and in the execution of the task 
which they have now completed, they have evidently been pains-taken and judicious, 
and while some defects, inseparable from works of the kind, are visible, they may 
readily be overlooked, in view of its many merits. The field is open to any who can 
do better. In the mean time, all who are actively concerned in the work of education 
will hail the appearance of the book with gratitude, and find it a great convenience. 
No intelligent and progressive teacher will do without it. We learn that the work is 
sold excluxively to subscribers, and can be had only from the special Subscription 
Agents, or from the publisher, E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, in New York. 
HArper’s INrRoDUCTORY GECGRAPHY. New York; Harper and Brothers. 

This book, though last in making its appearance, precedes the Common School 
Geography, noticed by usin December. We have always advocated oral instruction 
for younger children where the intelligence and skill of the teacher are equal to the 
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task, but as this is not often to be looked for in our common schools, the next best 
thing is an interesting text-book. The writer ofthis little geography has struck a happy 
yein. Lessons to be read in the class, composed in a lively, graphic style, furm more 
than one half of the text, and these lessons are designed to be supplemented with ex- 
planations; and then comes, after each lesson ‘ to be read,’”’ the matter to be especially 
committed and recited. The author is quite right in the conviction that “‘ young child- 
ren have not the capacity to disengage the points specially worthy of remembrance 
from the text of a flowing narrative and put them in affirmative statements for recita- 
tion.”? Hence, the plan ubove described, and we consider it eminently sound and phil- 
osophical. Questions for review are introduced at suitable intervals, and these cover 
ground not covered by the questions for daily recitation, thus stimulating the pupil to 
do his best, while the review questions gradually increase arid the recitation questions 
diminish in number. It will be seen at once that all this is calculated to promote 
progress not only in acquiring a knowledge of the subject, but in mental discipline. We 
need to add only that the maps and illustrations are in the same style of excellence as 
inthe higher book, and every thing in the way of mechanical execution of the very 
best character. With those two books the common school is amply furnished, and we 
jook for the very best results from their use. 


A Homeric Drerronary, for use in Schools and Colleges, from the German of Dr. 
George Autenrieth. Translated, with additions and corrections. by Robert P. 
Keep, Ph. D. New York: Harverand Brothers, Publishers. 

The purpose and the execution of this volume are both worthy of emphatic praise. 
The purpose was to shorten the road toa knowledge of Homer. Profoundly believ- 
ing in the worth of classical studies, we -weleome every means and method by which 
time is saved in their prosecution. Without the more convenient text-books, and the 
banishment of so much that is cumbersome and unessential in methods of learning, 
Greek and Latin would not long retain a place in the crowded curriculum of modern 
higher education. 

This little volume of 340 pages contains the Homeric vacabulary complete, with 
definitions sufficiently full for the ordinary student, and nearly one hundred and _ fifty 
small wood cuts, representing genuine antiques, “designed to give to the student a vivid 
conception of the things mentioned by Homer, by placing before his eyes the warfare, 
navigation, costumes, and sacrificial rites of the Homeric age.’’ The conscientious 
work of the translator embraces many additions and corrections, approved by Dr. 
Autenrieth, and adding much to the usefulness of the volume. The binding is very 
handsome and the typography and paper excellent. Altogether the book is highly 
creditable to American scholarship and to its enterprising publishers. 


Report AND COLLECTIONS OF THE State Historica Society; 1873—’76. Vol. 
VIT, Madison: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 

The indefatigable Secretary, Hon. L. C. Draper, in issuing this volume, says very 
justly that it is, if not superior, at least not inferior to any of its predecessors. A paper 
by Dr. Butler on Pre-Historic Wisconsin, with a description of the Perkins Collection 
of Implements, and one on the Westphalian Medal, found in Buffalo Co., in 1861; an 
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account of the discovery of the Mississippi, by Marquette and Jolliet, in 1673, by Dr. 
John G. Shea, T: sse’s Memoir of Charles de Langlade, translated from the French, 
by Mrs. Sarah I’. Dean, of this city, and Fifty-four years Recollections in Wisconsin, 
by Gen A. G. Ellis, are among the more interesting portions of the volume. Messrs. 
Durrie and others furnish several valuable Memoirs, and Mr. Draper a Necrolugy for 
1874—5. 


Tue ATLANTIC for May opens with an illustrated article on the Primitive Musical 
Instruments used in various barbarous ard semi-civilized nations, by Edward H. 
Knight. Mr. James brings his story of ‘‘The American” to a conclusion. In the 
second and concluding part of the ‘Diary of a British Officer in Boston in 1875,” the 
writer mentions the Battle of Bunker Hill, but gives it much less prominence than the 
Concord and Lexington fights. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., contributes a very inter- 
esting histurical paper on ‘‘The Maypole of Merrymount.’’ Colonel George FE. War- 
ing, Jr., discusses the ‘Life and Work of the Eastern Farmer,” and argues in favor of 
the village system of Europe. The Wagner Music-Drama at Bayreuth last year is 
described by Henry T. Finck, and there are two good short stories. Mr. Whittier con- 
tributes a sweet and characteristic poem entitled ““Hymn of the Dunkers,’’ at Kloster 
Kedar, Pennsylvania. Mr. Longfellow, E. C. Stedman, W. W. Story, and Elizabeth 
Akers Allen also furnish poems. The Contributors’ Club continues to be one of the 


most attractive parts of the magazine. Under Recent Literature, Mr. Howells reviews * 


at length the autobiography of Harriet Martineau, and there are several other book 


and art criticisms. The number 1s a good one. 


PopuLar ScreNcE MontHLY—Supplement, No. 1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The publishers of this popular magazine have such a press of matters for its pages 
that they propose the issue of 12 supplements annually, of 96 pages each, of close print, 
at $3.00 a year, post paid. Subscribers to the Monthly will receive both the Supple- 
ment and the Monthly, for $7.00. The contents of No. 1 may be taken as an earnest 
of what is to follow: The Political Destiny of Canada, by Goldwin Smith; ** Cram,” 
by Prof. W.S. Jevons; The Radiometer, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter; on Stimulants, by 
J.B. Yeo, M. D.; The Influence upon Morality ona Decline in Religious Belief; a 
‘¢Symposium,”’ by several British writers; Liebig’s Scientifie achievements, by Prof. 
Max von Pettenkoffer; One per Cent, by Prof. Bonamy Price; Giott’s Gospel of 
Labor, by Sidney Calvin. In the first article, Mr. Smith holds that Canada is destined 
to come into the United States. This new departure promises to be of great interest. 


Lreprncottr’s MAGAZINE for May has an attractive table of contents, embracing 
Down the Rhine, and athird paper on the Valleys of Peru. both illustrated, The 
Abbess of Ischia, Parisian Club-Life, A Superfluity of Naughtiness, some interesting 
notes about Schliemann, A Queen of Burlesque, Burials and Burial Places, several 
chapters of the Marquis of Lossie, which’ bring the story towards a culmination, 
Damned Plays, some good poems, Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day. Lip- 
pincott is characterized by a judicious variety of matter, and is cosmopolitan in its 
range of subjects. 


THE Domestic Monruiy. Fashion has no better or more practical exponent than 
this popular and excellent magazine, a fact that becomes apparent to every lady upon 
the Jeast acquaintance with it. The May number contains a paper on Ventilation, 
which is instructive and worthy of careful study. The stories, miscellany, small talk, 
household department, mosaics, etc., maintain their customary interest, and the book- 
reviews, as usual, are very good examples of literary criticism. The Domestic Monthly 
is published by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year. 
Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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NoreEs. 


Messrs. Wilson and Hinkle, of the well- 
known publist:ing house of Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co., Cincinnati, retire. The new firm is Van- 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Thevaried and excel- 
lent school-books issued by the old firm will 
continue to be published by the new one, at 
the old stand, 137, Walnut strect. 





Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that 
the editorial careand supervision of “ Davies’ 
Mathematical Course ” has been placed in the 
hands of Prof. William G. Peck, who has been 
associated with Prof. Davies for many yearsin 
the work of preparing and revising Mathe- 
matical text-books. Prof. Peck isa graduate 
of the U.S. Military Academy, and like Prof. 
Davies, he was for a long time engaged in 
teaching Mathematies at that institution, and 
like him, he has had an extended experience 
in Collegiate instruction. 





The State Inter-Collegiate Oratorieal Con- 
test for the championship of Wisconsin, was 
heldin the Assembly Chamber, at Madison, 
on the evening of May 25th. The attendance 
was large and the whole affair execedingly 
pleasant. The following were the contestants 
with their subjects: 

W. H. Carr, Beloit College.—‘* Cromwell and 
Robespierre. ” 

0. A. Curtis, Lawrenee University.—‘‘Satan 
and Mephistopheles.” 

8. W. Trousdale, State University.— “ Peter 
Cartwright.” 

Miss D. E. Button, Milton College. —** Tides 
and Currents.” 

The judges awarded the first place to Mr. 
Curtis, and the second to Mr. Carr. While all 
the orations were creditable in themselves and 
well delivered, that of Mr. Curtis had very 
exceptional merit in all respects, and won 
for him the palm without a dissenting opinion 
among either judges or audience. He will 
represent Wisconsin in the Inter-State Con- 
test, to be held in the same place the 10th of 
May. 





Ina note accompanying his letter on Free 
Text-books, elsewhere printed. Prof. Reynolds 
says: “When the measure was under consid- 
eration in the Association I did not favor it, 
but [have changed my mind entirely.” We 
venture the assertion that a careful considera- 
tion of the arguments in favor of free books— 





including the best argument of all, the perfect 
satisfaction they have given in almost every 
instance where tried—will “ change the mind” 
of any one who is disposed to find theoretical 
objections to the system. 





Miss Hosford, the accomplished and efficient 
superiptendent of Eau Claire County, thinks 
that whatever approval the attempted text- 
book legislation of last winter received from 
the people was almost entirely due to their ig- 
norance of existing laws. She write#: “ To 
show how little is known in regard to the mat- 
ter in this county, I inclose a copy of questions 
used in the recent examination. Out of 168 
applicants only five attempted to answer the 
fourth question. Eighteen attempted to 
answer the fifth and sixth questions, and only 
five knew of the district’s power to purchase 
text-books,”” 

The fllowing are the questions referred to: 

4. What advantages do you think would re- 
sult from the Township System of schoo! gov- 
ernment? 

5. What privileges have school districts in 
regard to text-books? 

6. What would district schools gain by a use 
of those privileges? 





At a special meeting of the Board of Eluca- 
tion in Watertown, some weeks since, a com- 
mittee appoisted in January made a report on 
free text-books. They had obtained favorable 
responses from the superintendents of several 
eastern cities, where the plan has been tried, 
and reported in favor of its adoption, estimat- 
ing the cost to the city at 30 cents a year fur each 
pupil. Their report sets forth very clearly, 
that the free text-book system is the “logical 
result from the theory of our free schools; that 
it makes schools more efficient; that it is the 
most economical plan over adopted; that 
where tried, it is a decidedly popular one, 
and that it might be adopted by the city of 
Watertown without increasing the regular 
school tax.” In eonelusion it was recommend- 
ed that the board “solicit from the common 
council authorization to carry the plan into 
effect,’ and both the report and the recom- 
mendation of the committee were unani- 
mously adopted. We hope other cities will 
fullow this example. 





One hundred and thirty strictly educational 
papers are taken in Pierce county. 
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In Minnesota, women are now not only eligi- 
ble as school officers, but can themselves vote 
for such officers. 





The Michigan Legislature has passed a bil’ 
“to provide for the better support of Teachers’ 
Institutes.” It was drawn by State Supt. Tar- 
bell, is a judicious measure, and will great'y 
promote the eommon schcol interests of the 
state, 





Governor Robinson, of New York, has showr 
himself to be first class old fogy. He favore’ 
in his message the withdrawal of State aic 
from the Normal Schools, and he has just now 
vetoed a bill passed by the Legislature tc 
make women eligible to school officers. 





Prof. Graham wrote, near the close of the 
Institute season: ** The work in Institutes thi. 
Spring is very encouraging, bo h as regard: 
attendance and interest of teachers and patrons. 
Many citizens have assured me that, in their 
judgment, no money expended by the Stat« 
yields such immediate and valuable returns a: 
that expended in the institute work. The fact 
that other States, older and more wealthy, 
have, during the ; ast year, called the attention 
of their legislature, to the Wisconsin system o 
institute work, is at least complimentary to 
our young commonwealth,” 





Prof. Salisbury informs us that the institute 
at Richland Center had 101 enrolled members. 
'Yae latter showed promptness and interest in 
t cir work, and on the whole it was the pleas- 
antest institute he has had during the season. 
He notes much evident improvement in the 
elucational affairs of the county since he was 
there three ycars before. This confirms the 
impression we have long had that Supt. Pars- 
ons is doing efficient service in improving 
t:achers, public sentiment, and schools in his 
jarisdiction. 





We find the following inthe Durand Times: 

The Teachers’ Institute held in this place, 
eoiducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer, of River 
kalls State Normal School, which closed its 
libors April 13th, proved to be a decided suc- 
cess, There were fifty-six enrolled as working 
members. Of this number five have been stu- 
dents in universities; five in state norma! 
schools; four in academies; twenty students of 
Durand High School; two of the Pepin High 
School, besides others, who have had advan- 
tages of graded schools. The Institute was 
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Neld in the High School room of the new 
chool building, with probably the finest as- 
cemblage of teachers and students ever «on- 
vened in Pepin county. The Institute, in 
‘very way, seemed to indicate a spirit of pro- 
sress in the educational work. 





The Institute at Sparta, conducted by Prof. 
iraham, was every way successful and profita- 
ble. The enrollment was 134. A better look- 
‘ng body of teachers we have not seen ona 
s milar occasion. We were present the most 
fone day—long enough to get, in a good 
neasure, the prevalent spirit. Prof. Graham 
vas clearly doing some of his most effective 
vork, and was ably seconded by Prot. 0. R. 
Smith and President Parker, the latter of 
whom was present one dar. Evening lectures 
were given by Professors Parker and Smith, 
aid one in the afternoon of Friday by the 
State Superintendent. To Superintendent 
Holden much credit is due for the large atten- 
tanee—a single proof of the general efficiency 
f his administration of the school interests of 
tue county. 





Mr. J. W. Dean. Superintendent of Polk 
Younty, informs us that the Teachers’ Associa- 
ion had an interesting and profitable session 

in Mareh, at Farmington Center. Notwith- 
standing the bad condition of the roads, thirty- 
five teachers were present, some of whom 
eine a distance of twenty-five miles. The 
people also manifested an appreciation of the 
work by filling the school-house at each even- 
ing session. There seems to be a growing in- 
terest in the teachers’ meetings, on the part of 
teachers and citizens generally, that augurs 
well for the future prosperity of the schools. 
Mr. Dean hopes te be able to hold a conven- 
Lion of school district officers before the expi- 
ration of his term of office, beheving that an 
interest may be thereby awakened that will 
promote the efficiency of theschools. A larger 
portion ef the teachers’ employed have had 
the benefit of instruction at institutions of 
learning above the common schools than for- 
merly, and while many, who have not had this 
vrivilege, are doing a good work, the advan- 
tage is with the former elass. 





A graded school is in operation at Medford, 
in the county of Taylor, with Mr. O. N. Leeas 
principal, who is reported to be doing good 
work. The primary department is in charge 
of Mrs. Estella Hanifin, a student from the 
River Falls Normal school, and her school is 
stated to be acredit to the village. 
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The Mineral Point Democrat says: 

Superintendent Henry Jane, of La Fayette 
county, has taken a new departure this spring 
inthe matter of issuing teachers’ certificates. 
He had one hundred and sixty applicants at 
the examinations and grantel certificates to 
fifty-four. In his own words, he is determined 
that his examinations shall bo no longer “a 
farce anda sham.” While there is great dan- 
ger that he will meet with serious opposit’on 
in following up this radical change, yet if pub- 
lie seatiment will back him, the results will 
aboun’ in benefit to the schools of that county. 
If uniformity and strictness could once be 
made the general rule and be firmly establish- 
ed, the just unpopularity of the county super- 
intendent system would be almost overcome. 
If Mr. Jane carries out his programme there 
will also be an end to the practice by unsue- 
cessful applicants in other counties of going 
to La Fayette county to get certificates. 





A courageous superintendent in another 
county was determined to keep ignorant and 
incompetent teachers from his schools, to the 
extent of his power, by rigil examinations. 
The result of course was a “deluge of vi-its 
from importunate parents, incensed lovers, and 
weeping maidens,” besides no end of pleading 
missives by mail. We have been favored with 
aspecimen of the letters,trom which we take the 
following extract, verbatim et literatin et 
punctuatim: 

I taught there last winter and the district 
liked my teaching and the school is not very 
far advanced it isa very easy school thore is 
no Practical Arithmetic studied in the school 
there is not one schollar advanced enought to 
study Arithmetic and [ woull be very much 
obliged if you would send me Licence to teach 
as it would be better for me and for the dis- 
trict asthe district wants me to teach anyway 
seen I did not get a Certificate but if you will 
be as obligeing tosend mea Licence for I want 
to teach a get some money to send me to school 
to fit myself for a teacher fore it isa shert 
term only two months and if you will let me 
know by returned male. 

Yours truly, 





Some classes in the Whitewater Normal 
School have recently been paying their respeets 
“verbal aud material” to certain professurs 
therein. Prof. Salisbury was the recipient of 
a superb folio copy of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, illustrated by Dore. ‘To Prof. and 
Mis. Rockwood, on the 18th anniversary of 





their marriage, a neat little speech was made 
by a fair spokes-wcoman, ending thus: “In the 
name of the company assembled, and in tle 
words of the immortal Cap’n Cuttle, ‘I make 
over to you this little property, jintly.’” Tle 
“little property ” appears to have beenas lvr 
cake basket. Witha delicate reminder to Pro” 
Kleeberger that he had “‘no sueh occasion to 
celebrate” as a wedding anniversary, to him 
were presented a pen, inkstand, and beok of 
poems, 





Dr. Schliemann, the famous archwologist, is 
expected in this country some time during the 
coming summer. Ilis discoveries at the site of 
Troy have beenalmost surpassei by those at the 
site of Myecenae. Both together constitute the 
archwological wonder of the present genera- 
tion. Under the Doctor’s interpretation they 
appear like a dream, but there is certainly 
enough of sober reality to insure him a unique 
fameand the learned world a delightful source 
of indefinite study and speculation. 





The Dane County Supervisors, at their last 
annual meeting, cut down the salary of the 
County Superintendent from $90) to $80° per 
annum, the change to take effect at the begin- 
ning of the next term of office. A new division 
of the county was also made at the same meet- 
ing, three towns, containing 22 schools, being 
tuken from the West District and added to the 
Fast. By the former change, the office of 
School Superintendent is worth, after deduet- 
ing the necessary expenses, not much more 
than $500 per year. We cannot learn that the 
salaries of the other county officers were di- 
minished. Comixent is unnecessary. 





We have received a copy of the speech of 
Hou. H. B. Wilson, delivered in the Minnesota 
House of Representatives, Feb. 21st, 1877, 
against the text-book bill which afterwards 
became a law. Itis one of the most impre. = 
nable arguments we ever read, and, withal, 
one of the most interesting. More truth, bet- 
ter told, could not be imagined, within the 
same limits. We donot see how the strongest 
wall of prejudice could stand before it. Mr. 
Wilson was recently Superintendent of Public 
Tastruction of Minnesota, and thoroughly un- 
derstood the subject he discussed. We prit 
in this issue a suggestive and valuables ex- 
tract. 





At an institute this spring, in the northwest. 
part of the State, eighty members found out 
fifty ways for s,e ling ** Kaleidoscope.” 
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Prof. Earthman is a frequent edueational 
contributor to the columns of the River Falls 
papers, He writes briefly, pointedly and sen- 
sibly. We shall give a specimen next month. 





A correspondent answering a query of 
last month, says he found Goodrich’s History 
of the United States too prolix, and tod much 
encumbered with details and dropped it for 
“ Barnes’ Brief.” 





We have not been able to get out this number 
quite as early as we hoped, but shall try te im- 
prove, on the June number. 





Among our advertisements will be noticed 
those of D. Appleton & Co., and of Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., (successors to Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co.) and in connection therewith an an- 
nouncement of great reduction in prices. This 
will be satisfactory to the public. Both 
houses publish excellent books. 
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The programme for the mecting of the Asso- 
ciation at Green Bay we suppose will soon be 
made up, and ready for publication. We look 
for a large gathering in this ancient city. 


A large attendance upon the annual exam- 
ination for state certificates is looked for, at 
least hoped for. There should be at least thirty 
candidates. 


We would remind our friends that if we are 
to have a continued supply of original articles 
for our pages, it must be by their help. The 
income of the JouRNAL does not enable us te 
offer pecuniary inducements to contributors, 
nor do we think they want them. 





We shall always welcome short and pithy 
contributions to our department of Correspon- 
dence. Many knotty points may thus be clear- 
ed up, to the advantage of many of our read- 
ers perchance, besides the one asking a ques- 
tion. Items for our Notes likewise are always 
acceptable. 








S PENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


A thorough business training school for beth sexes. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Students enter at any time. 
Address R. C. SPENCER. 
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This Institution embraces the following Colleges and Departments: 


COLLEGE 


OF ARTS. 


Five Departments. General Science, Agriculture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining 


and Metallurgy, Military Science. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 


Two Departments. 


ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study if 


equivalent to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 


MODERN CLASSICAL Department. 


French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMAN COURSE. 
This embraces two years of preparatory study. | “8 ‘ 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty 
A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


Has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the differem 





Departments of Science 
tive Mineralogy and Ass: 
west of the Alleghanies. 


The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determin 
ying of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the countrs 


LIBRARIES. 
Containing more than SEVENTY T'UOUSAND VOLUMES, are open to students free. 


THE CURRENT EXPENSES 
Are less than in other institutions of equai grade. All students, belonging to the State, who 
vass the required examination, ave entitled to 


FREE TUITION. 
The iistitation is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-seven Professors 
and ‘i'eachers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 
For further information, apply to JO 





HN BASCOM, President. 





